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“A Life for Ten Cents” 


Under this arresting title S. M. Keeny, director of 


UNICEF (United Nations International Children’s 
Fund) for the Asia region, describes its work in the 
June Atlantic, Boston. “In Asia at least one child in five 
dies before it is a year old.” Yet with new drugs and 
public health methods the most deadly diseases can be 
eliminated. But “the job must be done on a gigantic 
scale.” In 1954 in Indonesia, for instance, more than 
10,000,000 people were examined for yaws and more than 
a million were treated at a cost to the United Nations of 
about $250,000, or ‘‘a little more than two cents each.” 
The local government pays about two-thirds of the total 
program. But Mr. Keeny stresses the fact that to get rid 
of yaws all cases must be cured and small prophylactic 
doses of penicillin must be available. 

The campaign against trachoma—*‘probably the largest 
single cause of blindness in Asia,” is “largely in the 
planning stage.” The problem here is “primarily one of 
organization”’—first the diagnosis and then treatment 
“twice a day for at least two months.” In Formosa 
1,300,000 children are being tested. There are “at leas‘ 
10,000,900 cases” in Indonesia alone. ‘Trachoma is more 
expensive to treat than yaws, about a dollar a case. 

The campaigns against malaria are “even more impor- 
tent” than those against yaws, if less spectacular. At least 
300,000,000 people are exposed to it “in practically every 
country.” Malaria is “the number one killer of child:en.” 
New methods have been introduced which reduce the cost 
of prevention. With the cooperation of World Health 
Organization, UNICEF, national governments, and, in 
some countries, U. S. Point Four help, about 150,000,000 
persons will have had “at least their first year’s protec- 
tion” against malaria by the end of 1955. UNICEF is 
helping several countries make their own DDT for pro- 
tection against malaria. 
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Tuberculosis is the second greatest killer in Asia. In 
some cities the results of mass X-ray examinations in- 
dicate that one person in every twenty in the cities has 
active tuberculosis. The clinics set up by UNICEF and 
WHO have from 4,000 to 20,000 visits each month. But 
they touch “only the fringe of the problem.” UNICEF 
has decided to concentrate its efforts on vaccination which 
will not help persons already infected but does provide 
protection for a large part of the others for about ten 
years. This is “the only preventive measure that Asia can 
afford.” In India last year the cost was 2.9 cents per case, 
of which UNICEF paid 9 cent. 

Yet the costs are not as vast as they may seem. 
UNICEF spends about $5,000,000 a vear in Asia; about 
a third of it for mass health programs. About a fourth 
of this $5,000,000 is contributed by the .\siatic countries. 
Thailand, for instance, gives “more than twice as much 
as it receives.” 

The contributing countries also gain from the program. 
Mr. Keeny lists the following ways in which this hap- 
pens: the lessened danger of the spread of infection to 
other countries, “a gradual escape from the vicious circle 
of poverty and sickness” in Asia, and “a growing measure 
of good will.” . 


Community Action 


Eleven “stories of how Americans are coming together 
to deal with their community problems” are found in 
Elmore M. McKee’s book, The People Act (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $3.50). Mr. McKee was the 
originator of a radio series, “The People Act,” during 
which accounts were given of 38 communities, large and 
small, in which significant community cooperation was 
achieved. 

The 11 stories in the book are about both rural and 
urban people. The book is dedicated “to the people in 
Bat Cave, Blairsville, Tin Top, Alexandria, the Upper 
Winooski Valley, Morganville, Baltimore, Arlington, 
Gary, Seattle and Carroll County, who in the deeds chron- 
icled on these pages are accepting the challenge and 
reaping the rewards of freedom.” 

Mr. McKee worked out the plan for the series while he 
worked overseas in a Friends’ center in Germany. “He 
would seek out instances of actual American communities, 
large and small, in which the spirit of democracy showed 
itself not only in faith but in works. He would find free 
citizens in a free land voluntarily coming together to solve 
their own local problems.” 

The broadcasts of the stories attracted many favorable 
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comments. The book has been published in order to make 
a permanent record of those stories of community en- 
deavors. 


Minorities in the Slums 


the most serious aspects of liousing in the United 
States are those concerned with provisions for minorities, 
writes Charles Abrams in a book, lorbidden Neighbors 
(New York, Llarper and Brothers, 1955. $5.00). The 
slum problem is largely a minority problem. 

in American cities, “the general characteristics” of 
housing for non-whites are as follows: 

Substandard housing was about six times as frequent 
among non-whites as among whites, in 1950. 

“Buildings lack the basic amenities of other dwellings.” 

Lending institutions are more reluctant to lend on 
property occupied by non-whites than on that of whites. 

‘“Non-whites receive less housing value for their hous- 
ing dollar than do whites.” 

“Building values are lower in relation to rents than 
in other areas.” 

“Overcrowding of land and within buildings is greater.” 

“Schools, hospitals, and recreation facilities are in- 
ferior.” 

With these conditions, certain unfavorable trends in 
disease, mortality, and crime are associated. Infant mor- 
tality, a “most sensitive index to urban social conditions, 
is two and a half times higher among families with two 
or more persons per room than among families with one 
person or less per room.” Also, the minorities in slums 
are forced to be mobile; they are frequently not allowed 
to lay roots in a neighborhood. 

Segregation in housing has often been effected by 
voluntary action among residents. But Mr. Abrams points 
out that public guidance of private policy in housing has 
become important. Private housing operations are in 
many instances “being implemented by public power, 
public credit, and public subsidy.” 

“From: 1935 to 1950, in fact, prejudice and public 
power were already well advanced toward an alliance 
which was challenging the fundamental values of the 
American system.” There are many government admin- 
istrators who are aware of the situation. Court decisions 
have been favorable. “But the fight is far from won and 
the dangers far from eliminated.” 

Mr. Abrams recommends “A Program for Action,” 
running to 45 pages. Among many other things he urges: 

A realistic estimate of national housing requirements 
for all groups. Many existing estimates are unrealistic 
in terms of minorities. 

An extensive public housing program for the lowest 
income groups. (One as extensive as that approved by the 
late Robert A. Taft would be far in excess of present 
operations. ) 

A special procedure for middle-income families, possi- 
bly a “federally encouraged cooperative program.” 

Adequate protection by law of the opportunity to secure 
shelter. 

_ Provision of adequate land for housing open to minori- 
ties. 

Steps toward decent housing for migratory labor. 

Local, state, and federal racial commissions. (These 
do much or little, depending on their personnel and the 
public support they receive, says Mr. Abrams.) 

An effective Civil Rights Section in the Office of the 
Attorney General. 


Planned integration of minorities in neighborhoods. 
The details will vary from place to place. Action needs 
to be both direct and indirect. 

The lengthening arm of government should be em- 
ployed in more practical terms than heretofore ‘to secure 
a decent life in neighborhoods.” 


A Southern Interracial Fellowship 


In Chapel Hill, N. C., the local ministerial association 
is sponsoring an Interracial Fellowship for the Schools, 
with special reference to the desegregation issue. The 
Fellowship has a seven-point program of objectives: 

1. To “attempt to approach our problems as children 
of God.” 

2. To “carry on our work in areas where we can, by 
concrete proposals and actions, reduce tensions in our 
community.” 

3. To “work through the churches and other organiza- 
tions insofar as possible.” 

4. To “stress education and factual information, per- 
suasion and consideration.” 

5. To “try to secure and make available information 
on the problem of desegregation of our schools as it will 
affect our community.” 

6. To “try to build up a reservoir of good will and 
understanding between the races . . . by providing con- 
crete evidence that segregation is neither necessary nor 
desirable.” 

7. To ‘seek and welcome all other people who would 
like to participate in one or more of the activities we 
undertake.” 

Among the activities which are planned are provision 
for books on the segregation question for school and 
church libraries, study groups, “voluntary unsegregated 
community activities,” and, in general, dissemination of 
information to the public. (Southern School News, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., February 3, 1955.) 


Discrimination in Employment in New 
York City 


“Most commercial agencies” are willing to take requests 
for “white Protestant” stenographers, although such dis- 
crimination has been illegal for the last ten years. So the 
Commission on Law and Social Action of the American 
Jewish Congress reported after a survey by telephone of 
commercial employment agencies in the Borough of Man- 
hattan recently. The proportion of agencies discriminat- 
ing has increased since 1949. Four such surveys have 
been conducted in 1946, 1949, 1952, and 1955. In the 
latter, as in the others, “telephone calls were made to all 
the ‘white collar’ employment agencies listed in the Man- 
hattan Classified Telephone Directory, omitting those 
whose names indicated that they do not supply stenog- 
raphers. The caller, without revealing his or her identity, 
asked whether the agency could provide ‘a white Protes- 
tant stenographer.’ The nature of the order was made 
clear by repetition. The agency’s response was carefully 
noted and recorded in detail immediately after the call 
was completed. 

“In the 1955 survey, 313 agencies were called. Of these, 
222 gave responses that could be used. Of these, 156 
(70.3 per cent) stated that they would attempt to fill the 
discriminatory request. Fourteen of these accepted the 
order with hesitation and some made comments such as 
that they were ‘not supposed to take such orders,’ indi- 
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cating that they knew the request was in violation of the 
law. Others were less hesitant, such as the one at which 
the person answering the phone said, ‘Lady, you are call- 
ing the right place. The remaining 66 agencies (29.7 
per cent) refused to honor the request. Thirty-one of 
these told the caller that the request was against the 
law and nine agencies lectured the caller on the evils of 
discrimination and prejudice.” 

The proportion of agencies willing to accept such an 
order has increased since 1949. The following table 
shows the figures since 1946. 


Orders Orders 
Year of Refused Accepted 
Survey Total No. % No. % 
1946 121 14 11.6 107 88.4 
1949 246 88 35.8 158 = 64.2 
1952 2 70 35.0 130 65.0 
1955 222 66 =29.7 156 70.3 


The William Temple College 


The following item, written by Cecil Northcott, Lon- 
don correspondent of the Christian Century, Chicago, ap- 
peared in that periodical, June 15, 1955: 

“William Temple College, now in its new buildings at 
Rugby, is at the moment one of the liveliest, most sig- 
nificant institutions in English life. Founded in memory 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, it stands for the 
reconciliation of faith, work and community. It pioneers 
in the field of Christian responsibility in industry—an area 
which Dr. Temple believed was vital for Christian evan- 
gelism. It is now directed by two remarkable women, 
It. M. Batten and O. J. Lace, both graduates in economics 
and theology who have had experience in industry and 
public service. Weekend courses bring in executives, 
managers, department chiefs, welfare workers and per- 
sonnel managers. Special courses are designed for men 
and women of promise who are likely to occupy key posts 
in industry. Between courses, students are guided in 
reading programs, and there are always groups of stu- 
dents in permanent residence.” 


Thomas Mann on Mass Communication 


In an interview with the late Thomas Mann at age 80, 
l'rederic Morton, writing from Travenmuende, Germany, 
reports Dr. Mann as follows on the artist in the modern 
world. 

“I would say that the condition of the artist has become 
more difficult. I don’t mean financially, for it has always 
been that. I am referring to the growth of mass com- 
munications which dilute and often drown thought. It 
has become more difficult to concentrate on a fundamental 
problem or to dramatize it. Today political agitation and 
popular entertainment impinge on the young writer from 
all sides. It is too tempting to tune in and to write for 
these facile media. All such distractions prevent the 
artist from facing himself and the humanity in him.” 

Dr. Mann went on to say that he had been “very 
lucky.” He had not allowed his participation in political 
struggles to distract him unduly from his artistic pur- 
suits. “TI tried to keep outer happenings from my crea- 
tive work.” 

Mr. Morton observed that Thomas Mann went by the 
title of the “Herr Doktor,” in Germany, where “every 
solvent person with spectacles is presumed to possess a 
Ph.D.” (New York Times Book Review. Tune 3, 1955.) 
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A Missionary and Ambassador Speaks 


Dr. Leighton Stuart, for many years a missionary in 
China and, in the last years of the Nationalist regime in 
China, American Ambassador to China, has written a 
striking autobiography which is of value to all those inter- 
ested in Christian missions in China or in the political 
developments in that country. (Fifty Years in China. 
By John Leighton Stuart. New York, Random Press, 
1954. $5.00.) Dr. Stuart was born in Hangchow, China, 
the son of missionary parents of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. As a young missionary in Hangchow he found 
that, as a child of the mission, the Chinese pastors and 
teachers were soon taking him into their confidence as 
they never had the older missionaries. 

Dr. Stuart taught in the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in Nanking for eleven years. Late in 1918 he was 
called to become president of Yenching University, which 
was developed from the merger of two small missionary 
colleges. This was his life work until he was interned by 
the Japanese during World War II. As Yenching de- 
veloped into a great university naturally his acquaintance 
with leading Chinese widened and deepened. Chiang Kai- 
shek became his personal friend. 

His descriptions of American-Chinese relations in the 
early postwar years will be of particular interest to most 
readers. As American Ambassador he worked closely 
with General Marshall in the effort to develop coopera- 
tive relationships between the Nationalist government 
and the Communists. Never in his “experience with 
human beings,” had Dr. Stuart “encountered anything 
like the suspicions on both sides, especially among the 
Communists.” 

When it became evident that the negotiations had 
broken down, Dr. Stuart felt that there were three pos- 
sible courses for American policy toward China: “active 
assistance, especially in the way of military advice, to the 
Nationalist Government” conditioned on the evidence that 
“the needed reforms would be undertaken,” drifting 
along “with no strong program of our own,” or complete 
withdrawal from China’s internal affairs. He preferred 
the first, but the third rather than the second—which the 
American government followed. 

Dr. Stuart paints a vivid picture of the disintegration 
of the Nationalist regime. He is sharply critical of some 
aspects of that regime, much less so of others. He seems, 
however, to find it difficult to understand why the Chinese 
morale sagged in the postwar period under measures they 
endured willingly during the Japanese occupation. 

He feels that the failure of the Americans to see in 
Chinese communism “the evils . . . inherent in any totali- 
tarian system” and to “realize fully the achievements 
to date and the potentialities of Chinese democracy” 
makes us partly responsible for the loss of the Chinese 
mainland. 

He recognizes, however, the good morale of the Com- 
munists in the early period of the regime and the devel- 
opment of discipline and devotion “especially in the per- 
spective of Kuomintang shortcomings.” The description 
of his own experience under the Communist regime before 
he was allowed to leave is striking. 


Missions and the Nature of Man 


Canon L. W. Grensted, formerly professor of the phil- 
osophy of the Christian religion at Oxford, preached the 
“annual sermon” of the Church Missionary Society on 
this topic. The Church of England Newspaper, London, 
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April 22, 1955, reprints the “substance” of this sermon. 
“Basic thinking” on this question, the speaker said, “has 
gone through three stages, and to some extent is passing 
through those three stages anew all the time.” The first 
stage is that in which the people to be reached are re- 
garded as “idolaters."”” The second stage is toward a 
greater appreciation of the native religions. “The plain 
humanitarianism of medical missions stood and_ stands 
in its own right,” apart from the opportunity for Chis- 
tian teaching. 

In educational work, “the missionary meets the culture 
and religion of the land on level terms and with an 
understanding which often ripens to real respect.” But 
today we trust “in men’s fears rather than their good- 
ness.” But in this rebound from the “profound inade- 
quacy of humanitarianism,” there is danger that the 
preacher's message may become “an appeal to the fear of 
judgment,” almost “a denial that God is Love.” 

But if missionary work is to make any further advance 
there must be more than “personal service and friend- 
ship.”” There is need for (for instance) “a renewed and 
persistent attempt at understanding both the African him- 
self and the faiths . . . whereby he has hitherto held 
his own.” The traditional Western patterns of organiza- 
tions and doctrine may not necessarily be significant for 
peoples of other races and cultures. In centers of “open 
or repressed tension” “new developments involve noth- 
ing less than a complete reassessment of those among 
whom Christians must bear witness to Jesus Christ by 
their preaching and still more by their lives.” Local politi- 
cal adjustments are “superficial” as compared with “the 
intense dynamic of the unseen archetypal forces which 
underlie the nationalist resurgence of Africa and the 
Fast alike.” 

Although the outward forms of these movements (as in 
the Mau Mau) may be repellent. behind them there is 
“an upsurging of the primal creative energies inherent 
in our human nature itself.” These deep forces are 
human and may be manifested in men and women who 
are unconsciously seeking the “adequate symbolic expres- 
sion to be found in Christianity.” Canon Grensted insisted 
that “we must take this modern psychological unveiling 
of unconscious motivation very seriously indeed in our 
missionary statesmanship .. . and the symbolism through 
which it must be expressed must not be imposed from 
without but must grow out of the living situation... . 
What is urgent is that we should find... symbols which 
will lose nothing of the great tradition of the Gospel in 
the living church, and which will yet ring true in the 
setting of the traditions and psychological needs of those 
to whom we preach. .. . 

“Perhaps the hardest problem of all is the actual inter- 
pretation of cult and custom, down to the crudest and 
ugliest levels of symbolism. . For it is just those 
creative possibilities that indicate the strength and direc- 
tion of man’s quest for God.” 


Judah L. Magnes 


“He was as a mourner among the bridegrooms” in the 
new state of Israel, writes Norman Bentwich of Judah 
1. Magnes in a biography, For Zion's Sake (Philadelphia, 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1954. $4.00). 
Dr. Magnes had preached Zionism in .\merica when it 
was unpopular. In Israel, where more than any other man 
he was founder of the Hebrew University, he remained 
a Zionist, but was not in the governing organization. 


When “the Jews won independence and recognition as a 
nation, he could not rejoice wholeheartedly in the achieve- 
ment because of the way it had come to pass. . . . The 
times were out of joint.” 

Judah Magnes thought that the Jews who came to 
Palestine were “homesick for normality,” but that they 
were not there “to restore the mission of the Hebrew 
people of the Bible... .” He who had once been a hero 
to the Jewish youth of America was rejected by many of 
the Jewish youth of Palestine because of positions he 
took advocating cooperation with the Arabs. 

Judah Magnes’ friends regarded him as in the prophetic 
tradition; he was close to being a modern Micah or 
Isaiah. He was a social idealist and a pacifist. He was 
a rabbi who believed that the synagogue should be both 
a center of worship and of education. 

In Dr. Magnes there were two strains which often 
came into competition with one another and which were 
difficult to integrate. On the one hand, he was a man of 
action and an organizer; on the other, he was the seeker 
of religious truth and the man aiming to give religious 
guidance. “He longed to make Judaism a living force, 
sincerely to conduct a ‘Jewish mission’ to Jews and Gen- 
tiles.” “He had the sense of loneliness and aloofness 
essential to the religious thinkers,” yet he was also 
seeking actively to minister. As administrator of the 
Hebrew University he wished that it would “develop 
Judaism, its sources, documents, ideals... .”” He hoped 
for Jerusalem that it would become a living, radiating 
spiritual center of the people of Israel. 


A Woman as an Episcopal Senior Warden 


The first woman to be appointed a senior warden in an 
Episcopal church is Mrs. Hilton E. Heineke of St. James 
Church, Vincennes, Ind., according to Episcopal Church- 
news (Richmond, Va.), April 17, 1955. This is “the 
key” lay post in an Episcopal parish. Mrs. Heineke had 
previously been the first vestrywoman in her diocese. Her 
rector writes that he “just never thought” about the fact 
that she would be the first woman senior warden. She was 
“simply the best qualified person.” The vestrymen are 
quoted as heartily approving the decision. One of them 
said that “it is a better vestry because of her presence... .” 


“Lay People at Methodist General Conference” 


The Christian Advocate, Chicago, April 21, 1955, com- 
mented editorially on the fact that at the 1952 General 
Conference there were only four farmers and six laboring 
people among the 718 delegates. The professional work- 
ers and business men who make up almost all the lay 
delegates are “desperately needed. But in a _ middle- 
class church, there should be a more accurate cross sec- 
tion... . There ought to be some way for a congregation 
or an Annual Conference to subsidize farmers and labor- 
ing men so that they could attend. We might even take 
a tip from the Nazarenes and Churches of Christ, who 
do not seem to have trouble getting such representatives 
to attend church conferences. 

“Even more difficult, and disturbing, is the argument 
that farmers and laboring people cannot be elected because 
they are not usually before the public and are not widely 
known. They ought to be! To confine our voting to 
those who are generally popular is to limit ourselves 
unduly.” Since General Conference is the only body that 
“speaks for Methodism . . . it ought to represent the 
whole church, and not mere segments in the church.” 
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